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HEAR  YE! 

f  flT^HE  Town  Hall  Club  is  to  have  a  Crier.  Launched 
as  a  bulletin,  it  will  appear  from  time  to  time, 
and,  if  it  proves  meritorious,  it  may  grow,  become 
more  than  a  club  organ,  develop  creatively  into  a  genuine 
force.  For  the  originators  of  this  plan,  while  they  can- 
not yet  promise  much,  hope  for  a  great  deal  through  the 
strengthened  consciousness  of  a  real  group  personality  in 
the  club.  They  believe  that  now  the  mere  by-product  of 
the  vitality  in  the  membership  can  stimulate  activities 
capable  of  greatly  enriching  life. 

With  the  reasonable  co-operation  of  our  members, 
while  we  do  not  pledge  this  bulletin,  The  Crier ;  to  arrive 
immediately  as  a  force,  we  hope  to  be  effective.  We  want 
to  be  worth  your  while,  yet  unexacting  of  your  time.  We 
want  to  be  chatty  about  anything,  yet  arbiters  of  nothing. 
We  plan  to  be  serious  in  small  pills  and  amusing  in  large 
doses.  We  hope  to  praise,  yet  certainly  cannot  promise 
reverence  for  what  is  irreverential. 

Like  the  publisher  who  would  not  print  Bibles,  nor 
cut-out  books  for  babies,  but  anything  in  between,  so  we 
consider  our  field  anything  in  between  that  space,  taste, 
necessary  brevity,  and  general  proportion  commends. 
Our  members  include  leading  figures  in  the  world  of 
poetry,  prose,  art,  music,  civics,  science,  business,  drama, 
education  and  international  relations.  We  have  specialists 
in  world  radio  and  air  transport  among  us.  Perhaps  from 
time  to  time  we  can  tell  you  about  them  all  in  ways  neither 
adoring,  dogmatic  nor  dull,  but  always  appreciatively,  and 
in  a  manner  calculated  if  possible  to  inspire  our  members 
to  those  "new  thresholds  of  experience"  which  are  ever 
great  adventures. 

The  personnel  of  our  editorial  board  shall  not  for 
the  moment  be  announced.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  are 
trained  but  unpretentious.  They  ask  your  suggestions, 
but  ask  in  return  for  their  labors  all  the  elbow  room  nec- 
essary to  choose  their  uncharted  way. 
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THE  TOWN  MEETING 

By  the  Crier 


INCE  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Hall 
Club  of  May  24th,  1929,  has  passed 
into  history,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your 
Crier's  breath  to  describe  it  at  length. 

A  Committee,  having  as  its  chairman 
Dr^-Iqhn  H.  Finley,  took  charge  of  an 
election  by  members  of  the  Club  to  honor 
that  member  who  was  deemed  by  a  major- 
ity to  have  contribu- 
ted most  to  the  public 
good  in  the  Club's 
four  years  of  activity. 

"The  preliminary 
ballotiftg_was  for  10 
names  out  of  150 
proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee. From  thooc 
J^ehoseft,  the  5  leaders 
r  ^of  each  "group  were^y 
discovered;  for  each  > 
of  these  a  speaker 
was-  selected  to  set 
forth  4he_merits  of 
his  candidate,    g^,  (X"* 

The  preliminary 
entertainment  was 
provided  by  Dr.  Sig- 
mund  Spaeth  who 
impersonated  us,  at- 
tired in  Town  Crier 
garb.  His  Town 
Band  gave  an  inspir- 
ed concert  to  which 
Dr.  Spaeth  added 
several  delightful 
ditties. 

Then  began  the  serious  business  of  the 
evening.  Francis  H.  Sisson,  President  of 
the  Club,  presided.  George  McAneny 
represented  the  Committee.  The  addresses 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
spoke  for  the  candidates,  are  herewith 
given  as  nearly  in  full  as  space  will  permit. 

^MR.  SISSON: 

We  are  met  here  tonight  to  do  honor  to 
the  living  in  a  simple  ceremony  but  withal 
a  serious  and  impressive  one.  The  Town 
Hall  has  been  short  of  life,  but  long  of 
achievement,  and  we  feel  tonight  that  there 


Ruth  Pratt,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York  State,  Who  Won  the 
1929  Town  Hall  Club  Award 


is  more  virtue  in  conferring  laurels  on  the 
living  than  wreaths  on  the  dead. 

To  select  those  who  have  made  the  most 
distinguished  contributions  to  the  art  of 
living  is  a  worthy  ceremony  in  which  we 
have  felt  you  would  all  find  interest. 
^'The  Town  Hall  Club  is  an  association 
of  men  and  women  who  recognize  and 

seek  to  encourage 
creative  or  construc- 
tive work  in  any  line 
of  human  endeavor 
which  makes  for  the 
enlargement  and  en- 
richment of  life  and 
the  development 
thereby    of   a  finer 

citizenship."  

We  hope  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for 
ideas,  where  inspira- 
tion, stimulation  and 
delight  in  social 
association  may  be 
found.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  place  in  this 
great  city  for  such  an 
organization;  for  un- 
derlying all  of  our 
material  achievement 
is  idealistic  endeavor 
and  cultural  emotion, 
which  we  hope  will 
find  expression  here._J 
Tonight  you  will 
be  asked  to  vote  for  the  one  most  entitled 
to  the  medal  of  honor  this  year. 

MR.  McANENY: 

The  plan  of  the  Town  Hall  Club  Roll  of 
Honor  and  Award  of  Merit  is  an  entirely 
new  venture.  We  think,  however,  in  the 
Committee  as  we  have  studied  its  evolution 
that  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  trust  that 
this  may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  periodi- 
cal decisions  of  this  nature  upon  the  names 
of  those  who  have  distinctly  served  the 
public  or  social  or  civic  existence  through- 
out the  periods  that  may  elapse. 
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It  is  an  amiable  club  affair,  giving  us 
incidentally  the  satisfaction  of  re-examin- 
ing and  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the 
names  and  the  deeds  of  our  extraordinary 
list  of  members,  and  to  express  in  an 
amiable  way  our  vote  in  this  fashion. 

I  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
present  to  your  judgment  the  five  names 
selected : 

Science  William  Beebe 

The  Theatre  Winthrop  Ames 

Music  Louise  Homer 

Literature  John  Masefield 

Social  and  Civic 

Service  Ruth  Pratt 

The  distinctive  merits  of  each  will  be 
championed  by  those  who  are  to  speak  to 
you  this  evening,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  talk  you  will  vote  for  the  one  of 
the  five  who  will  stand  this  year  as  the 
Club's  choice. 

CARVETH  WELLS: 

I  am  an  explorer.  I  hope  you  ■  don't 
think  I  am  a  lecturer,  because  I  am  simply 
an  engineer,  only  I  have  discovered  it  is 
more  profitable  to  talk  about  engineering 
than  to  practice  it. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  friend  Mr. 
William  Beebe,  and  as  you  have  already- 
selected  William  Beebe  as  a  candidate  for 
the  award,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  must 
know  what  Mr.  William  Beebe  has  done. 
Therefore  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to 
tell  you  anything  about  William  Beebe, 
unless  perhaps  something  about  the  man 
himself. 

A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows 

I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  should  have  been  taken  into 
account,  because  some  people  are  very 
clever,  very  distinguished,  very  noble,  but 
they  are  frightful  people  to  meet.  So  I  am 
putting  forward  Mr.  Beebe's  name  as  a 
prince  of  good  fellows. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Beebe  a  very  famous 
man — he  is  an  author  and  an  artist,  and 
can  dance  beautifully.  I  want  to  show 
you  what  a  wonderful  man  he  is  person- 
ally. 

I  have  lived  in  a  jungle  in  Malay,  where 
the  fish  climb  trees  and  do  ridiculous 
things.  When  I  first  came  to  New  York, 
I  was  asked  to  talk  to  the  Explorers  Club 
about  my  experiences,  and  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  but  I  made  a  hit.  I  said  to 
the  chairman,  "Who  is  this  chap,  Beebe?" 


"Well,"  he  said,  "you  are  out  of  luck, 
Wells,  because  Beebe  is  probably  the 
most  popular  lecturer  that  there  is  and 
everyone  is  dying  to  hear  him." 

He  was  down  to  speak  on  the  jungles  of 
British  Guiana,  and  I  thought,  "Good 
heavens,  I  am  finished."  But  what  did  Mr. 
Beebe  do?  He  stood  up  and  said,  "Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  so 
delighted  in  listening  to  Mr.  Carveth 
Wells'  address  on  the  Malay  jungle  that 
I  wouldn't  dream  of  speaking  about  the 
jungle  myself.  Thank  you  very  much," 
and  sat  down.  The  result  of  that  really 
magnificent  gesture  of  a  famous  man  to 
an  absolutely  unknown  individual  was  that 
I  got  all  the  glory. 

At  present  Beebe  is  in  Bermuda,  taking 
pictures  under  the  sea.  He  is  a  great  ex- 
plorer and  he  can  talk  about  his  explora- 
tions; he  is  one  of  the  best  stylists  in 
writing  that  there  is,  and  a  wonderful 
fellow,  and  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr. 
William  Beebe. 

DR.  RICHARD  BURTON,  having  strayed 
from  the  academic  path  long  enough  to 
present  his  case,  thus  spoke: 

I  am  going  to  reverse  the  procedure  of 
my  predecessor.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Wells' 
address  he  asked  you  to  vote  for  William 
Beebe.  Before  I  begin,  I  ask  you  to  vote 
for  John  Masefield.  You  may  feel  more 
like  it  now  than  you  will  when  I  am 
finished. 

We  mention  Masefield  under  the 
double  designation  of  Literature  and 
Journalism,  and  I  would  remind  you  that 
he  has  been  an  exponent  of  what  might  be 
(  ailed  creative  or  higher  journalism.  Re- 
call that  superb  book  which  he  wrote  to 
set  down  his  experience  in  the  Dardanelles 
in  the  late  War,  containing  as  eloquent 
pages  as  any  piece  of  prose  writing  in  our 
day!  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  is  a  natural  connection 
between  journalism  and  letters. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  of  Masefield  as 
primarily  and  fundamentally  a  poet. 

What  Is  A  Poet? 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  poet?  What 
makes  a  man  like  John  Masefield  a  crea- 
tive exponent  of  that  noble  word  poet? 
Is  it  not  because  he,  a  modern  man  facing 
all  the  harsh  facts  of  life,  seeing  life  stead- 
ily and  seeing  it  whole,  not  afraid,  not 
flinching  from  what  is  drab,  or  even  dark, 
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what  is  apparently  ugly  and  mean  and 
foul,  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  a  knock- 
about man  once  on  the  East  Side  in  New 
York  City,  having  hard  experiences  such 
as  few  survive,  wandering  far,  doing  a 
man's  full  duty  when  the  War  came,  a 
realist  in  the  better  sense  of  that  word — 
nevertheless  lifts  out  of  the  mire  what  is 
criss-cross  and  dissonant  in  this  strange 
tangle  of  the  human  existence.  He  lifts  it 
by  the  effort  of  constructive  imagination 
into  the  higher  planes  of  idealism,  romance 
and  beauty.  He  represents  that  everlasting 
thing,  beauty,  which  improves  as  you  look 
at  it,  and  if  the  fact  be  not  beautiful  it  is 
made  beautiful  because  its  higher  value, 
its  deeper  significance,  is  represented.  This 
is  done  with  that  deft  weaving  of  words 
that  makes  a  music  which  arouses  our 
emotions,  and  starts  into  activity  the 
picture-making  faculty  which  we  call  the 
imagination. 

There  is  the  eternal  trinity,  which  makes 
all  literature;  music,  emotion,  and  imagina- 
tion. John  Masefield  gives  it  to  us  and 
has  for  many  years.  He  ranks  in  my 
opinion  as  one  of  the  few  major  poets 
still  active  and  using  English  speech. 

Dr.  Will  Durant  explained  that  he  had 
been  chosen  to  discuss  the  theatre  because 
he  rarely  attended  it.  The  highly  interest- 
ing manner  in  which  he  did  this  suggests 
that  much  of  our  current  dramatic  com- 
ment might  be  more  enlightening  if  the 
critics  saw  fewer  plays  and  thought  more 
about  those  they  did  see. 

DR.  WILL  DURANT: 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
my  candidate  would  agree  cordially  in 
my  feeling  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  stage  of  America.  Like 
many  of  the  arts,  it  is  suffering  from  this 
strange  uprising  of  the  mob,  which  is 
dominating  our  theatre,  where  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  success  and  distinction  is  the 
flow  of  gold  into  the  coffers  of  the  box 
office. 

I  console  myself,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  arts,  by  remember- 
ing that  Athens  also  had  a  democracy;  that 
she  too  found  a  way  of  lifting  her  arts  to 
the  very  highest  pinnacle,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  opened  them  all,  her  temples  and 
her  theatres,  to  every  man.  Even  slaves 
might  enter  into  the  sacred  gates  of  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysius,  and  sit  upon  those 


everlasting  stones,  and  hear  the  music  of 
Euripides  mount  to  the  stars. 

Our  great  problem  is  to  find  some  mode 
of  selection  and  stimulation,  some  stand- 
ard of  taste  that  shall  outweigh  this  flow 
of  gold  to  every  artist  who  finds  himself 
striving  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Courageous  and  Creative 

I  know  of  no  way  except  that  those  who 
can  afford  it  shall  organize  themselves  to 
support  the  good.  It  was  through  this  ap- 
proach that  Winthrop  Ames  has  attempt- 
ed for  many  years  to  lift  American  drama 
to  higher  reaches  of  achievement.  I  do 
riot  know  of  any  producer  or  director  of 
drama  who  has  done  more  creative  work 
than  he.  And  how  magnificently  he  has 
kept  his  courage  through  all  these  years 
in  which  almost  every  art  was  being  de- 
based. 

Always  America  is  tempted  to  become 
Rome,  and  not  Greece.  That  is  the  great 
choice  which  she  faces.  Shall  she  be 
merely  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth? 
Shall  she  extend  her  sway  through  econom- 
ic superiority  over  nation  after  nation,  con- 
tinent after  continent,  until  her  armies  and 
her  navies  rule  endlessly,  as  the  armies  of 
Rome  ruled  almost  the  entire  world? 

But  what  glory  would  that  be?  Almost 
every  art  that  Rome  had  was  imitated,  stol- 
en from  the  Greeks.  Almost  all  her  cul- 
ture came  to  her  from  those  whom  she  had 
to  accept  as  her  teachers.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  not  Rome,  but  Greece,  if  we  are  to 
graduate  from  wealth  into  wisdom  and 
beauty,  into  the  creation  of  goodness  and 
greatness  that  shall  be  remembered  as  a 
lasting  element  in  the  making  of  future 
men  and  future  civilization,  we  have  to 
turn  our  wealth  to  the  subsidy  of  every  art 
to  balance  the  lure  of  the  mob. 

Let  us  help  in  every  way  those  who  are 
attempting  to  give  us  drama  that  shall  be 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us  en- 
courage Mr.  Ames,  and  others  like  him,  to 
lead  us  into  an  epoch  of  drama  that  shall 
make  our  country  worthy  to  be  ranked 
along  with  Elizabeth  and  London,  Peri- 
cles and  Greece. 

FRANCIS  ROGERS: 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  music,  but 
I  am  going  to  speak  about  my  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Homer,  a  great  artist.  I  was  in  Paris 
a  good  many  years  ago,  studying  singing, 

(Continued  on  page  eleven) 
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Opening  of  the  Qarden  ^^gonu 


F  you  missed  the  tea  dance  opening  the  Gar- 
den Room  on  June  sixth,  at  which  Mrs. 
Carl  Akeley  and  Mr.  Carveth  Wells 
received,  you  have  something  to  regret. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  members 
and  friends  of  the  Club  dropped  in  to 
meet  Mrs.  Akelev  and  Mr.  Wells,  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  tread  a  meas- 
ure. An  air  of  informal  gayety  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere  and  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  to  those  of  us  who  have  known 
the  club,  in  the  main,  in  its  more  seri- 
ous moments.  The  Quiet  Observer, 
browsing  about  unobtrusively,  watched 
proceedings  and  was  faintly  amused  to 
see  many  of  the  "pillars  of  society"  finding  such  evident  enjoyment  in  this  simple 
little  party. 

Miss  Ruth  Tester  and  Miss  Helen  Olsen  danced  beautifully — not  to  say 
that  there  were  not  others  who  danced  beautifully — but  theirs  were  solo  dances 
and  so  we  were  permitted  to  observe  them  uninterruptedly.  Afterwards  Miss 
Tester  graciously  consented  to  dance  with  some  of  the  onlookers  and  succeeded 
in  making  each  partner  who  presented  himself  believe  that  his  stumbling  efforts 
were  just  what  she  had  imagined  in  an  ideal  partner. 

We  hear  that  the  Garden  Room  will  be  open  for  dancing  every  Thursday 
evening  during  the  summer,  and  we  have  determined  to  be  among  those  present. 
Here  will  be  vistas,  we'll  wager,  for  the  roving  esthetic  eye. 
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MEMBER'S  PLAY  WINS  PULITZER  PRIZE 


IT  IS  quite  an  accomplishment  to  move 
an  award  committee  to  change  its  con- 
ditions, yet  that  is  exactly  what  Elmer 
Rice  did  (unconsciously)  with  his  current 
play,  Street  Scene.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal terms  of  the  Pulitzer  drama  prize, 
Mr.  Rice's  piece  could  not  qualify  in  every 
respect,  but  the  judges  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  emulated  Mohamet  and  decided  that 
if  the  play  didn't  fit  the  conditions,  they 
would  change  the  conditions  so  that  it 
could  receive  the  reward. 

Street  Scene  is  Mr.  Rice's  twelfth  play 
to  be  produced.  His  first  production  was 
On  Trial  which  had  a  successful  run  a 
number  of  years  ago.  His  plays  include 
Wake  Up  Jonathan  written  in  collaboration 
with  Hatcher  Hughes  and  in  which  Mrs. 
Fiske  played;  Close  Harmony  written  with 
Dorothy   Parker;    The   Adding  Machine 


which  the  Theatre  Guild  did  back  in  the 
season  of  1922;  Cock  Robin  (written  with 
Philip  Barry  I  which  had  a  successful  run 
in  1927;  and  The  Subway  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Lenox  Hill  Players  last 
season. 

Author  a  Native  New  Yorker 

Relatively  few  plays  produced  in  New 
York  are  written  by  New  Yorkers.  Mr. 
Rice  was  born  here  and  except  for  a  few 
years  spent  in  Europe,  has  made  New  York 
his  home.  Unlike  many  metropolites  who 
live  in  the  city  but  know  little  about  it, 
Mr.  Rice  sees  it  with  the  eye  of  a  foreign 
observer  but  interprets  with  the  under- 
standing of  one  who  sees  through  the 
veneer  into  the  throbbing  pulse  of  living 
human  beings. 

Besides  winning  the  Pulitzer  award  this 
year,  Street  Scene  interested  Deems  Taylor 
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so  much  that  he  abandoned  work  on  an 
opera  he  was  writing  for  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  is  writing  an  opera 
based  on  Street  Scene  which  will  be  pro- 
duced season  after  next. 

Street  Scene  has  hung  up  the  S.R.O.  sign 
at  practically  every  performance  since  its 
opening,  so  to  give  a  summary  of  the  play 
would  be  superfluous.  The  following 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Rice  contains  in- 
teresting details  and  is  reprinted  here  with 
the  permission  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Unlike  The  Subway  (which  has  only  re- 
cently had  its  Broadway  innings  after  five 
years  of  vicissitudes)  Street  Scene  has  a  brief 
and  comparatively  happy  history.  In  fact,  less 
than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  completion 
of  the  manuscript  and  its  first  public  perform- 
ance. 

"Street  Scene  had  a  rather  curious  begin- 
ning. Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  wrote — 
largely  for  my  own  entertainment  and  as  an 
exercise  in  technique — a  play  without  words. 
(It  was  called  The  Sidewalks  of  New  York, 
that  phrase  being  at  the  time  still  relatively 
unhackneyed.)  This  wordless  play  was  not  a 
pantomime  in  the  ordinary  sense;  that  is  to 
say,  speech  was  not  replaced  by  the  rather 
silly  grimacing  and  gesticulating  with  which 
the  spectator  of  pantomimes  is  only  too  pain- 
fully familiar. 

"In  The  Sidewalks  of  New  York  I  included 
only  such  situations  as  did  not  require  speech- 
situations,  that  is,  in  which  action  speaks  for 
itself.  The  play  consisted  of  about  fifteen 
scenes — some  realistic,  some  stylized,  some 
fantastic,  some  symbolical,  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  New  York  life,  and  attempting 
in  some  to  present  a  sort  of  metropolitan  pan- 
orama. 

"One  episode  in  this  wordless  play  repre- 
sented the  awakening  of  a  'brownstone  front' 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  There  was  neither 
plot  nor  situation.  One  merely  saw  the  house 
shaking  off  its  sleep  and  beginning  to  go 
about  the  business  of  the  day.  The  late  home- 
comers,  the  janitor,  the  trades-people,  the 
weary  doctor,  the  passers-by,  the  workmen, 
the  music  pupil — were  all  there.  The  sub- 
stance, in  short,  of  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
the  second  act  of  Street  Scene. 

"It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  I  wrote  this 
scene  that  it  contained  the  germ  of  a  full 
length  play.  In  the  fall  of  1927  I  returned  to 
America  after  nearly  three  years  residence  in 
Europe,  and  so  vividly  did  the  New  York 
scene  impress  itself  upon  me,  after  my  long 
absence  abroad,  that  almost  without  thinking 
about  it  I  began  the  development  of  the  long 
dormant  idea.  , 

Many  Technical  Difficulties 

"Technically,  the  play  presented  many  diffi- 
culties. First  of  all,  there  was  the  physical 
problem  of  manipulating  so  many  characters 
— there  are  in  the  first  act  alone  more  than 
seventy-five  'scenes'  in  the  French  sense  of  the 


word:  more  than  seventy-five  entrances  and 
exits.  Secondly,  there  was  the  problem  of  in- 
troducing thirty  or  more  characters,  in  terms 
of  action  and  without  either  confusing  or 
boring  the  audience.  And,  thirdly,  and  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all,  was  lending 
plausibility  to  the  playing  of  intimate  scenes 
upon  the  sidewalk. 

"These  technical  problems  solved  (as  well, 
that  is,  as  I  was  able  to  solve  them),  the  play 
almost  wrote  itself.  I  began  work  in  Novem- 
ber 1927,  was  interrupted  for  six  weeks  by 
the  production  of  Cock  Robin,  resumed  work 
again  in  January  1928,  and  finished  the  play 
about  the  middle  of  February.  Except  for 
cuts,  the  play  stands  as  it  was  written.  (In 
the  course  of  rehearsals  I  cut  at  least  twenty- 
five  minutes  out  of  the  play.) 

"During  the  last  weeks  of  my  work  on  the 
play  I  was  fighting  against  a  devastating  ill- 
ness which  overcame  me  late  in  February  and 
almost  removed  me  altogether  from  this  mun- 
dane scene.  For  months,  while  I  was  inva- 
lided, my  industrious  agent  made  heroic  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  production.  The  play  was 
submitted  to  at  least  a  dozen  of  New  York's 
best-known  producers  and  promptly  rejected 
by  all  of  them. 

"At  length,  in  July  my  agent  succeeded  in 
interesting  a  manager  in  the  play  and  a  con- 
tract for  its  production  was  signed.  Fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  theatre  had  taught 
me  the  unwisdom  of  granting  long  options 
and  I  insisted  that  the  contract  provide  for  a 
production  by  November  15.  By  the  middle 
of  October  my  producer,  with  a  heavy  pro- 
duction schedule  on  his  hands,  saw  no 
prospect  of  doing  Street  Scene  immediately 
and  so  he  graciously  released  the  manuscript. 

"Once  more  my  agent  began  making  the 
rounds,  but  this  time  with  quick  results.  The 
play  was  accepted  by  William  A.  Brady  and 
the  contract  was  signed,  production  plans 
were  made  and  a  director  was  engaged.  For 
four  or  five  days  we  did  some  rather  vague 
and  tentative  casting,  and  then  one  day  our 
director  abruptly  disappeared.  The  next  day 
we  heard  that  he  was  casting  another  play. 

Author  Also  Director 

"In  a  moment  of  desperation,  and  almost 
without  reflection,  I  asked  Mr.  Brady  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  me  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  play  myself.  To  my  astonish- 
ment he  agreed  at  once!  And  I  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of  his 
sporting  character.  He  scarcely  knew  me  and 
I  had  told  him  that  I  had  never  directed  a 
play  and  that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
I  could  make  even  a  presentable  job  of  it. 

"Luckily  for  me,  everyone  connected  with 
the  production  was  enthusiastic  about  it  and 
submitted  to  my  demands  and  exactions  pa- 
tiently and  even  cheerfully.  There  was  no 
trace  of  that  destructive  antagonism — that 
working  at  cross-purposes  which  so  often  in 
the  theatre  brings  about  the  ruin  of  potential- 
ly worthy  productions." 

Mr.  Rice  informs  us  that  the  play  is  to 
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be  produced  in  London  next  fall,  and  in 
several  other  European  countries  during 
the  coming  season.  Samuel  French  has 
published  the  play. 

The  present  cast  includes  Beulah  Bondi 
whose  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Jones  with  her 


sagging  stockings  and  a  dog  in  trail,  is  one 
of  the  conspicuous  characterizations  of  a 
large  and  unusually  competent  cast.  The 
effective  and  realistic  set  by  Mr.  Jo 
Mielziner,  showing  a  West  Side  brown- 
stone  front,  has  been  widely  praised. 
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I  (THE  etUE)  FORUM  ! 
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From  a  Charter  Member 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  I  do  like  the 
Town  Hall  Club!  I  drop  in  there  when 
I'm  all  fagged  out  with  shopping,  and  the 
hopeless  fight  with  the  crowds,  sink  down 
into  a  comfy  chair,  and  am  myself. 

That  great  big  room  is  one  of  the  most 
restful  spots  in  the  whole  of  New  York. 
Bless  the  place  I  say,  with  all  my  heart. 

Ella  A.  Wheelock. 


Bait 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  It's  inter- 
ested me  to  notice  that  a  lot  of  members 
who  just  used  to  drop  into  the  club  for 
an  occasional  luncheon  now  come  to  the 
lectures.  That's  it!  Catch  'em  by  the 
palate  and  hold  'em  by  the  ears. 

Clubs,  like  homes,  should  be  founded 
on  food. — A  Member. 

Finds  Us  Too  Frigid 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  I  find  the 
Town  Hall  Club  a  most  excellent  Sleepy 
Hollow,  as  wide  awake  as  an  owl  and  as 
impersonal  as  a  sloth.  Why  can't  some- 
thing be  done  to  promote  acquaintance? 

I  am  not  a  celebrity  hound,  but  I'd  like 
to  know  enough  people  about  the  place 
to  be  sure  of  a  little  friendliness  on  the 
occasion  of  tea  or  dinner.  I  wouldn't 
mind  meeting  highbrows,  if  not  too  for- 
bidding, but  in  moments  devoted  to  re- 
creation it  would  be  pleasant  to  meet  those 
low  enough  browed  to  have  plenty  of 
dancing  partners. 

I  always  thought  that,  in  a  club,  the 


roof  was  the  introduction,  but,  aside  from 
the  personal  acquaintances  I  had  before 
I  came  into  the  club,  nobody  even  smiles 
in  my  direction.  That  is,  only  one  ever 
did.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  visitor,  and 
the  only  person  who  knew  him  swore  that 
he  was  a  first  grade  moron. — S.  M.  G. 

Thinks  We're  Just  Right 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  I  enjoy  the 
Town  Hall  Club  because  it  sustains  an 
admirable  balance  between  the  English 
club,  where  nobody  knows  anybody  else 
and  is  glad  of  it,  and  the  impersonal  de- 
mocracy of  a  typical  American  institution. 

If  it  ever  gets  to  be  one  of  those  back- 
slapping,  Town-Hall-ish  village  clubs,  full 
of  Main  Street  imitations  of  good  fellow- 
ship, I  shall  be  tempted  to  hand  in  my 
resignation. — P.  E.  S. 


The  Inspirational  Mr,  Wells 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  When  Mr. 
Carveth  Wells  made  his  flashingly  witty 
speech  asking  for  votes  for  Mr.  Will 
Beebe  at  the  Town  Meeting,  he  threw  out 
a  remark  that  made  my  brain  click  out  loud. 
It  was  something  about  the  fishes  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  that  climb  trees. 

All  in  a  flash  I  knew,  at  last,  what  I 
was,  and  always  had  been.  A  poor  fish 
that  was  trying  to  climb  a  tree — that  was 
me.  On  second  thoughts,  hope  came.  If 
it's  done  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  why  not 
here?  Those  poor  fish  get  to  the  top. 
Any  reason  for  me  not  doing  it?  Answer: 
none  on  earth.    Conclusion:    I  shall. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Wells!  Excelsior!  I 
stepped  out  of  the  Town  Hall  Club,  and 
told  a  policeman  to  move  on. 

— Grateful  Member. 

You're  Not  the  Only  One  ! 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  I  like  a  club 
that  has  a  lounge  into  which  I  can  drop 
and  be  at  once  lost  in  a  shadowy  corner 
with  a  reading  lamp  and  heaps  of  maga- 
zines at  my  elbow. 

I  like  a  club  where  no  one  comes  up  to 
me  when  I  am  tired  and  want  to  think  of 
easy  things,  to  ask  me  to  serve  on  some 
committee  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
or  the  discouragement  of  that. 

I  like  a  club  where  no  one  with  a  host- 
ess smile  comes  up  to  me  and  says  "I  want 
you  to  meet  Miss  Jones.  I  just  know  you 
will  like  each  other — you  both  write." 

I  like  a  club  where  they  serve  really 
good  bran  muffins  at  luncheon.  I  like  a 
club  where  there  are  busy  men  and  women 
members — but  not  arty  men  and  women. 

I  like  a  club  that  has  gay,  informal 
little  dances  to  which  I  am  invited  to 
come,  but  not  bludgeoned  into  coming. 

...  In  short,  I  like  the  Town  Hall  Club 
because  it  is  for  busy  men  and  women 
who  have  interesting  things  to  keep  them 
busy — for  whom  the  club  is  not  just  a 
place  in  which  to  air  a  grievance,  or  hang 
a  picture,  or  meet  a  lion,  or  get  on  an 
important  committee,  or  read  a  second- 
rate  poem. 

I  like  the  Town  Hall  Club  because  it 


is  comfortable  and  impersonal  and  inter- 
esting and  alive. — Grace  Sartwell  Mason. 

The  Good  Old  Summer  Time 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  Haven't  you 
observed  that  most  of  your  favorite  lunch- 
eon places  have  something  the  matter  with 
them  on  a  hot  day?  They  are  too 
crowded,  or  the  smell  of  food  drifts  in 
from  the  kitchens,  or  they're  insufferably 
hot  and  close  to  a  degree  that  no  number 
of  electric  fans  can  relieve.  Well — one 
isn't.  The  Town  Hall  Club  dining  room 
is  wide  and  spacious  and  cool;  it  is  never 
overcrowded.  The  only  food  that  you 
smell  is  that  in  front  of  you.  All  of 
which  is  why  this  member  uses  it  just 
about  twice  as  much  in  summer  as  in 
winter. — Maxwell  Aley 

Really  Serious 

Editor,  The  Club  Forum:  Small  things 
can  bring  large  results — terrible  results. 
A  dim  electric  bulb  in  the  right  place  is 
perfect,  but  over  a  woman's  dressing  table 
the  damage  it  can  do  may  not  be  put  either 
into  words — or  figures. 

Over  the  dressing  tables  at  the  club  the 
bulbs  are  so  softly  subdued  that  the  girls 
who  put  their  makeup  on  in  semi-darkness 
emerge  into  the  glare  of  day  looking  like 
headlights. 

Should  this  thing  be?  Oh,  person-in- 
charge,  have  pity!  — A  Beauty  Lover. 


WHERE,  OH  WHERE  ? 

Personal  Advice  on  Where  to  Spend  Your  Vacation 

By 

Doris  Webster  and  Mary  Alden  Hopkins 

Authors  of  "I've  Got  Your  Number" 


A VACATION  is  a  serious  matter. 
Trained  to  do  as  we  should,  we  are 
handed  a  neat  segment  of  time  in  which 
to  do  as  we  like,  with  no  manual  to  tell 
us  how.  We  take  out  our  flattened  desires, 
repressed  so  hard  and  so  long  that  they 
seem  as  brittle  and  lifeless  as  flowers  laid 
away  in  the  big  dictionary,  and  sadly 
wonder  what  they  were  all  about.  Was  it 
the  sea  that  lured  us?    Or  a  Connecticut 


cottage?  Or  were  we  planning  a  trip  to 
Europe?  One  place  seems  about  as  good 
as  another.  Yet  the  urge  is  there,  if  it  be 
only  a  conscientious  one,  to  make  the  most 
of  our  vacation.  We  must  rest  in  order  that 
we  may  rise  and  work  again! 

This  article  will  solve  your  problem. 
Before  giving  any  advice  it  makes  a  careful 
study  of  YOUR  OWN  PERSONALITY, 
and  starting  from  this  foundation  it  singles 
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out  the  one  place  that  is  best  suited  to  a 
person  of  your  particular  turn  of  mind. 
By  applying  the  scientific  method  to  the 
vacation  question  it  eliminates  family  dis- 
cussion, exhaustive  research  among  folders 
and  circulars  and  the  staggering  effort  of 
making  a  decision.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  answer  the  questions  given  below,  work 
out  your  number  and  follow*  our  advice. 

Directions 

Read  carefully  each  of  the  questions  list- 
ed below  and  answer  each  one  "Yes"  or 
"No."  If  you  answer  "Yes"  to  three  or 
more  of  the  questions  under  Group  1,  the 
first  figure  of  your  key  number  is  "1."  If 
you  answer  "No,"  omit  "1"  from  your 
key  number.  In  the  same  way,  if  you 
answer  the  majority  of  questions  in  Group 
2  in  the  affirmative,  include  the  figure  "2" 
in  your  key  number,  but  if  you  answer 
them  "No"  omit  "2" — and  so  on  with  each 
group.  If,  for  example,  you  answer  most 
of  the  questions  in  Groups  1  and  3  "Yes," 
and  most  of  the  questions  in  Group  2 
"No,"  your  key  number  will  be  13. 

Group  1 

Do  you  like  to  get  out  into  the  open? 
Do  you  know  a  blue  bird  from  a  blue 
jay? 

Can  you  tell  a  lupin  from  a  lobelia? 
Are  you  fond  of  fishing? 
Do  you  enjoy  camping? 

Group  2 
Are  you  a  good  sailor? 
Do  you  enjoy  travel? 
Would  you  like  to  go  to  Japan? 
If  you  could,  would  you  spend  your 
vacation  abroad? 

Do  you  read  travel  books? 

Group  3 

Is  comfort  important  to  you? 
Do  you  make  for  the  easy  chair? 
Do  you  hate  roughing  it? 
Is  a  well  run  home  important  to  you? 
Would  you  rather  sit  at  home  than  climb 
a  mountain? 

Here  Are  the  Answers 
No.  0 

A  person  with  your  negative  temperament  must 
find  it  difficult  to  select  a  vacation  ground — but 
we  have  exactly  the  place  for  you!  You  do  not 
care  about  getting  close  to  nature,  you  are  not  a 
traveller  and  you  enjoy  solitude.  The  perfect 
spot  for  you  is  the  Town  Hall  Club.  Nothing 
{Continued  on  paejc  eleven) 
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Elswyth  Thane  (Mrs.  William  Beebe)  and 
Grant  Mitchell  lunching  in  the  Garden 
Room.  4"  4"  ^  Albert  Stoessel  holding  a 
small  committee  meeting  in  the  lounge. 
-0-  4-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rice  dining  in 
the  Garden  Room.  Crawford  Peffer 

lunching  alone  and  looking  as  if  he  were 
cogitating  over  the  imminent  Chautauqua 
season.  ^  ^  Henrietta  Crosman  retailing 
the  story  of  her  dramatic  rescue  of  her 
small  dog  from  the  hungry  jaws  of  a  large 
police  dog.  ^  ^  ^  Carveth  Wells  surround- 
ed by  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  female  ad- 
mirers at  the  recent  tea  celebrating  the 
opening  of  the  Garden  Room.  ^  Dr. 
Howe  of  the  School  of  Opinion  at  Siascon- 
set  lunching  with  George  Denny  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Columbia. 
Mr.  Denny  will  assist  Dr.  Howe  at  Siascon- 
set  this  summer.  ^  ^  <"  Louise  Closser  Hale 
stopping  at  the  Club  for  her  mail  before 
leaving  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  make  the 
talking  picture  version  of  "Paris"  with 
Irene  Bordoni. 

Nf 

Katherine  Grey  dropping  in  for  last  minute 
good-byes  before  leaving  the  peaceful 
Broadway  scene  for  Chicago  to  work  with 
Otis  Skinner  in  his  new  play.  &  4-  4- 
W'illiam  Jourdan  Rapp  stopping  in  for 
luncheon  on  his  way  to  a  matinee  of 
"Harlem,"  which  he  wrote.  ^  ^  Josephine 
Hull  pouring  tea  at  the  Club  after  a 
matinee  of  "Jonesy"  in  which  she  is  now 
playing.  ^  ^  ^  Hamlin  Garland  browsing 
about  the  lounge.  ^  ^  ^  Mr.  Sisson  being 


"interviewed"  in  the  lounge  by  Doris 
Webster  and  Mary  Alden  Hopkins  prepara- 
tory to  a  coming  article  in  the  American 
Magazine.  Mrs.  Carl  Akeley  shaking 

hands  endlessly  at  the  Garden  tea.  ^  ^  ^ 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  for  years  head  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy,  now  Director 
of  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demon- 
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stration,  lunching  with  friends.  ❖  ❖ 
Col.  Thomas  D.  Landon,  Headmaster  of 
Bordentown  Military  Academy,  entertain- 
ing a  party  at  dinner  in  the  dining  room. 
^  &  ❖  Leo  Mielziner,  telling  with  pride  the 
latest  exploits  of  his  two  talented  sons, 
Kenneth  McKenna  and  Jo  Mielziner. 
Henry  W .  Taft  standing  quietly  on  the  side 
lines  at  the  recent  tea  dance.  ^  ^  ^  Mrs. 
Ripley  Hitchcock  depositing  some  valu- 
ables in  the  club  safe  for  safe  keeping 
while  she  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  davs. 
❖  ❖  ❖  Beulah  Bondi  of  Street  Scene  dining 
at  the  Club  before  her  evening's  perform- 
ance. ^  ^  Oliver  Sayler  and  Karl 
Kitchin  talking  things  over  at  luncheon 
recently.  ^  ^  ^  Bruce  Bliven,  Lillian 
Wald,  and  Prof.  Kilpatrick  lunching  with 
the  Dewey  Committee  and  making  plans, 
over  the  coffee,  for  the  Dewey  Celebration 
in  October. 


John  A.  Poynton  having  his  handwriting 
analysed  in  the  Club  office.  William 
H.  Baldwin  announcing  the  arrival  of  a 


litter  of  puppies  of  questionable  pedigree 
at  his  place  in  New  Canaan,  and  asking  if 
any  of  his  hearers  wished  to  be  presented 
with  a  good  dog.  ^  ^  Hatcher  Hughes 
dining  alone  and  looking  as  if  he  were  in 
good  company.  ^  ^  ^  DeLos  Blackmarr 
who  is  responsible  for  the  decorations 
in  the  Garden  Room  receiving  congratula- 
tions on  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir, 
Richard  DeLos  Blackmarr. 


LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  THE  NEW  ONES 


E  HAVE  a  list  of  new  members  to 
make  the  composite  mouth  of  any 
club  water  hungrily.  Those  mentioned 
here  are  just  a  few  names  taken  at  random 
from  hundreds  equally  interesting. 

To  start  with  —  Daniel  Frohman. 
Grounds  for  boasting  if  you  will!  The 
truth  is  there's  a  sort  of  double  boast  in  it 
for  it  was  Henrietta  Crosman,  no  less, 
who  asked  him  to  belong.  We  would,  of 
course,  hate  to  believe  that  it  was  a  case  of 
membership  enforced.  We  don't  in  fact. 
On  the  other  hand  who  says  "No"  to  Miss 
Crosman?  Certainly  not  Mr.  Frohman. 
Too  many  memories  in  common  there.  In 
the  glorious  days  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  old  Lvceum  Theatre  she  left  Daly's 
(much  to  Daly's  disgust)  to  work  under 
him.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  luck  to  see 
her  in  the  role  of  the  widow  in  The  Idler, 
a  Haddon  Chambers  play,  have  a  mental 
picture  worth  holding  on  to. 

Two  actors  were  discussing  Lyceum  tri- 
umphs in  the  Club  lounge  the  other  day 
and  Mr.  Frohman  in  particular.  What 
they  stressed  was  that  he  was  a  splendidly 
square  shooter  and  that  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  a  combination  of  benevolence 
and  astuteness. 


An  awfully  nice  instance  of  his  astute- 
ness and  humor  too,  was  a  cable  he  sent 
to  Pinero  after  the  opening  night  here  of 
Sweet  Lavender.  That  was  back  in  1888 
and  the  unfortunate  circumstance  was  that 
the  heroine  was  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
eighty-eighters  sat  rigid  and  amazed.  To 
quote  Mr.  Frohman:  "It  seemed  to  cast 
a  pall  over  the  assemblage."  He  sent  a 
cable  to  Pinero  asking  in  effect,  to  be 
allowed  to  legitimize  the  girl.  This  was 
granted  and  all  was  well.  A  few  years 
later  he  revived  the  play  in  its  original 
form.  It  was  perfectly  all  right.  Swift 
moving  times — even  then. 

Clearly  Mr.  Frohman  has  always  been 
a  skilled  psychologist. 

Col.  Manton  Davis,  Vice-President  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  has 
been  in  the  news  dispatches  from  time  to 
time  all  season  because  of  his  clear  state- 
ments before  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion and  Congressional  committees  of 
world  problems  of  "the  air."  If  the  United 
States  secures  supremacy  in  the  field  of 
international  radio  communications,  it  will 
be  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  brilliant 
legal  and  diplomatic  efforts  of  Col.  Davis. 
The  United  States  Daily,  (which  is  on  file 
at  the  Club)  prints  the  gist  of  everything 
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he  says.  Col.  Davis,  a  Kentuckian,  was 
counsellor  with  the  Rhineland  Commission 
for  four  years.   Here  is  a  prize  member! 

George  Moreley  Acklom  is  a  poet.  He 
has  written  a  delightful  volume  of  poems 
called  Winter  Vigil  and  other  collections 
besides.  His  book  reviews  leave  you  quite 
clear  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  want 
that  particular  book  or  not  and  his  criti- 
cisms tell  you  exactly  what  it  is  all  about. 
For  years,  twenty  perhaps,  he  was  head 
of  the  Editorial  Department  of  Dutton's 
and  left  that  position  to  fill  the  presidency 
of  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.,  the  publishing 
house.  Mr.  Acklom  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  still  be- 
longs to  a  lot  of  English  clubs. 

We  shall  soon  be  getting  so  English  that 
we'll  demand  tea  for  breakfast  and  ask  for 
a  reel  of  cotton  when  we  want  a  spool  of 
thread.  We  have,  as  a  foreign  member. 
Captain  Eliot  Warburton  who,  though 
he  lives  when  he  is  here  as  near  the  most 
crowded  corner  on  earth  as  East  42nd 
Street,  has  a  permanent  English  address 
which  begins  deliciously  with  "Hillrise, 
Maidenhead."  Captain  Warburton  is 
British  in  the  most  delightful  sense. 

£ 

The  European  Manager  of  the  American 
Export  Line  has  a  title  and  name  as  liquid 
and  musical  as  a  brook:  Commendatore 
Luigi  Solari.  He  has  a  Genoa  address  but 
at  one  time  he  lived  here  in  New  York.  He 
still  belongs  to  so  many  New  York  clubs, 
as  well  as  a  lot  in  Genoa,  that  we  are  hop- 
ing he  hardly  knows  which  place  is  home. 

It  was  hailed  as  equally  good  news  when 
we  learned  that  Katheryn  Solari  was 
joining  us  also.  She  made  her  individual 
reputation  as  a  practicing  physician.  She 
has  now  given  up  this  work  but  we  boast 
of  her  as  a  woman  doctor  who  has  splen- 
didlv  achieved. 

Ralph  Rockafellow  is  going  to  be  a 
real  addition.  He  is  the  Art  Editor  of  both 
the  Review  of  Reviews  and  The  Golden 
Book.  He  has  arrived  at  this  position  by 
an  exciting  road  with  interesting  zigzags. 
He  spent  three  or  four  years  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  working  on  The  Outdoors 
Pictorial,  that  brave  magazine  which  set 
out  to  demonstrate  that  nowhere  on  earth 


were  there  natural  beauties  equal  to  ours. 
When  it  had  proved  its  contention  up  to 
the  hilt  it  had  to  go  to  the  wall  because 
there  weren't  enough  advertisers  willing 
to  stand  by  "America  First." 

After  this  he  put  over  a  real  achieve- 
ment as  Art  Director  of  The  World's  Work. 

There  was  a  period  when  Mr.  Rocka- 
fellow was  with  Printers  Ink.  "the  adver- 
tising man's  bible,"  and  still  another  when 
he  was  with  the  company  that  "built  the 
show"  of  The  Music  Box  Review.  He 
worked  at  designing  and  the  business  end. 
His  company  did  pretty  much  everything 
probably,  that  the  actors  didn't  do. 

At  still  another  time,  earlier  really 
Ralph  Rockafellow  was  an  actor.  He 
stuck  to  this  until  he  found,  as  he  puts  it, 
that  "he  wasn't  one."  Odds  that  his  find- 
ings were  wrong,  and  that  he  was  a  good 
one  all  the  time.  Anyway  it  s  a  stroke  of 
link  to  have  him  in  the  Club. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Sharpe  works  with 
brains — other  people's  brains.  He  weighs 
them  in  the  balance,  and  his  verdict  is 
final  for  he  is  an  authority.  However,  we 
shall  try  to  bear  his  steady  gaze  without 
flinching.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  published  a  valuable 
paper  by  him  on  "Oedema  of  the  Brain." 
We  are  glad  to  have  another  physician 
on  our  list  and  most  particularly  Dr. 
Sharpe.  % 

We  have  two  delightful  new  women 
members:  Dr.  Elizabeth  Baker,  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Barnard  who  has 
received  a  flattering  grant  from  Columbia 
University  for  a  scientific  study  of  unem- 
ployment upon  which  she  is  now  engaged, 
and  Miss  Martha  Jarman,  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  Jarman  of  New  \  ork  and 
Maryland.  Miss  Jarman  has  just  returned 
from  a  four  months  journey  during  which 
she  viewed — but  did  not  interview — big 
game  in  Africa.  She  rejoins  the  New  York 
Public  Library  staff. 

Professor  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh  of 
the  New  York  University  is  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology.  It  was  he  who  wrote  The  Gold 
Coast  and  the  Slum,  that  brilliant  study  of 
Chicago  and  the  dramatic  contrast  in  its 
social  strata.  It  came  out  in  April.  Not 
a  book  to  miss. 
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when  Mrs.  Homer  and  Mr.  Homer  ar- 
rived; Mrs.  Homer  had  come  to  study  for 
opera.  All  during  those  early  days  in 
Paris  I  watched  her  career,  how  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  she  covered  the  situa- 
tion, with  Mr.  Homer  at  her  side  to  guide 
her. 

Then  I  went  to  Brussels  and  heard  her 
sing.  That  was  the  year  before  she  came  to 
America  to  sing  here,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  career  with  which  you  are  all  so 
familiar.  Mrs.  Homer  has  had  a  splendid 
career,  and  is  known  all  over  this  country 
for  her  beautiful  voice  and  beautiful  art. 

She  has  sung  successfully  everywhere. 
In  addition,  she  has  not  been  too  busy  or 
too  successful  to  show  that  she  could  also 
be  a  good  civic  worker.  She  has  been  a 
good  wife  and  a  good  mother;  and  I  am 
told  even  a  good  grandmother — the  hardest 
task  of  all. 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  you  to  vote  for 
Mrs.  Homer — a  great  singer  and  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  very  great  art. 

CHARLES  H.  TUTTLE: 

This  subject  of  social  and  civic  service 
is  a  worthy  one  for  a  meeting  such  as  this, 
and  deserves  a  far  more  inspired  and 
capable  advocate. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  his  in- 
augural address  as  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  some  time  ago  said,  "The 
danger  before  our  American  people  today 
is  that  we  mav  be  crushed  beneath  the  mere 
mass  of  things."  What  is  the  foundation 
that  is  going  to  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
enduring  to  maintain  this  countrv?  We 
must  realize  that  Americanism  is  not  a 
thing  of  wealth,  or  of  place,  or  of  power, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  the  Republic  is, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  thing  of  the 
spirit.  Consequently,  its  foundations  must 
rest  precisely  where  they  were  placed  in 
the  beginning,  on  the  spirit  of  public 
,  service,  on  the  things  that  make  for  civic 
righteousness. 

I  suppose  that  the  selection  that  has  been 
made  from  the  long  list  of  names  under 
the  heading  Social  and  Civic  Service,  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bringing  of 
womankind  into  the  full  stature  of  partner- 
ship in  the  affairs  of  government,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  conceivable  of  social  and 
civic  services. 

Successful  government  in  this  coopera- 


tive age  cannot  be  a  one-sex  system  of 
government.  Men  like  at  least  to  consider 
that  they  contribute  their  justice  to  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  same  token  it  is  necessary, 
if  government  is  to  be  well-rounded,  to 
have  a  contribution  of  woman-mercy  in  it 
all. 

You  have  selected  Mrs.  Pratt  because 
she  typifies  today  as  few  other  women,  if 
any,  in  our  country,  precisely  that  contri- 
bution to  our  government  and  to  our  ideals 
of  social  and  civic  service.  I  ask  you  to 
vote  for  her. 

***** 

Foil  owing  the  speeches,  a  vote  was  taken 
and  Mrs.  Pratt  was  chosen  to  receive  this 
year's  Town  Hall  Club  Award. 

(Continued  from   page  eight) 

could  be  easier  to  get  to,  more  peaceful  or  more 
secluded,  for  those  who  want  seclusion.  But, 
you  may  object,  you  have  made  it  clear  that  you 
do  not  care  about  comfort,  and  surely  the  lounge 
of  the  Town  Hall  Club  is  designed  for  those  who 
like  to  take  life  easy.  Very  true.  But  wait! 
There  is  one  spot  in  that  lounge  supremely  suited 
to  those  whose  austere,  Puritanical  natures  re- 
quire the  modern  equivalent  of  the  hair  shirt. 
We  refer  to  the  so-called  couch  by  the  office  door. 
You  may  sit  there  hour  after  hour,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  rock-ribbed  character  is  not 
being  undermined  by  anything  resembling  com- 
fort. 

No.  1 

You  are  a  stay  at  home  by  nature,  yet  you  love 
the  peace  and  seclusion  of  the  deep  woods.  Your 
problem,  then,  is  how  to  find  in  New  York  City  a 
spot  that  is  cool,  sequestered  and  quiet.  We 
have  given  your  case  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion, and  at  first  we  were  baffled,  because  the 
park  back  of  the  library  is  not  cool,  the  bus 
tops  are  not  sequestered  and  the  movies,  alas, 
are  no  longer  quiet.  Nevertheless,  we  continued 
our  search  day  after  day,  and  at  last  found  your 
haven.  The  place  for  you  this  summer  is  the 
Town  Hall  Club. 

No.  2 

Since  you  like  the  sea,  you  have  no  doubt  no- 
ticed the  ships  on  the  curtains  in  the  north  din- 
ing room  at  the  Town  Hall  Club.  The  curtains 
are  down  for  the  summer,  but  as  if  you  had 
magically  arrived  in  port  you  will  find  the  room 
transformed  into  a  Japanese  garden,  hung  with 
flowers  and  gayly  colored  umbrellas.  This  is  the 
place  for  you  this  summer.  You  will  find  here 
the  very  thing  people  go  abroad  for — entertain- 
ing company.  Dreary  indeed  is  the  traveller 
(Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 
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RECENT  BOOKS  BY  TOWN  HALL  CLUB  MEMBERS 


BENEATH  TROPIC  SEAS,  by  William 
Beebe,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.50 

"The  loveliest  and  strangest  place  we  can  im- 
agine" says  William  Beebe  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  his  book  is  in  the  nature  of  evidence  to 
prove  his  point.  He  takes  one  adventuring  with 
him  to  the  floor  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonave  and  initi- 
ates one  to  the  curious  creatures,  the  color  and 
the  ways  of  life  beneath  tropic  seas. 

SWORDS  AND  ROSES,  by  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $3.50 

The  South  in  Civil  War  days  affords  a  roman- 
tic and  historical  frame  for  "Swords  and  Roses." 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  pierces  beyond  the  trappings 
to  create  flesh  and  blood  characters,  and  exerts 
all  his  art  in  re-creating  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  moved. 

THE   MOON   IS   MADE   OF  GREEN 

CHEESE,  by  Sarah  Comstock.  Dou- 

bleday,  Doran  and  Co.  $2.50 

The  author  has  an  interesting  point  of  depar- 
ture in  this  novel.  At  its  opening  she  shows  us 
two  middle-aged  men,  both  of  them  astronomers 
of  great  gifts,  yet  one  is  at  the  height  of  scien- 
tific success  while  the  other  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ladder.  How  comes  about  this  divergence 
of  attainment?  "The  Moon  is  Made  of  Green 
Cheese"  deftly  shows  the  reason  for  a  situation 
everyone  has  wondered  about  in  real  life. 

MAMBA'S  DAUGHTERS,  by  Dubose 
Heyward.  Doubledav,  Doran  and  Co. 
$2.00 

The  author  of  Porgy  writes  another  novel  with 
the  romantic  background  of  Charleston.  The 
canvas  is  a  broader  one  than  in  the  earlier  book, 
and  a  sustained  power  is  revealed  by  this  story 
of  black  mothers.  Against  the  beautifully  atmos- 
pheric background  the  characters,  both  black  and 
white,  are  truthfully  portrayed. 

THE  NEW  RUSSIA,  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son. (Mrs.  Sinclair  Lewis).  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  $3.00 

The  impression  which  the  outside  world  has  of 
the  Russian  scene  these  days  has  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  Dorothy  Thompson's  book.  With 
her  powers  of  observation  and  vivid  gift  of  re- 
porting her  book  contains  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  Russia. 

AMERICAN  ESTIMATES,  by  Henry 
Seidel  Canby.  Harcourt.  Brace  and  Co. 
13.00 

There  is  a  stimulating  quality  to  this  new 
book  by  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature.  Dr.  Canby  has  a  heartening  opti- 
mism in  what  he  writes  of  contemporary  Amer- 


ican life  and  letters,  and  "American  Estimates" 
forms  an  interesting  cross-section  of  many  of  the 
intellectual  currents  of  the  day. 

BACK  TRAILERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
BORDER,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $2.50 

Mr.  Garland  takes  up  his  memories  where  A 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border  left  them,  and 
follows  through  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 
They  are  years  of  intense  significance  for  the 
world,  including  as  they  do  the  War  days.  As 
the  earlier  volumes  portrayed  the  previous  gen- 
erations, so  this  latest  one  delightfully  surveys 
the  cultural  life  of  our  own  times. 

RAIN  BEFORE  SEVEN,  by  Jessie  Doug- 
las Fox.    Payson  and  Clarke.  $2.00 

There  is  a  fresh  quality  to  the  writing  of  this 
novel  that  is  very  winning.  One  of  the  characters 
especially  in  the  story  will  be  remembered  long, 
for  the  girl  Jennet  is  an  inescapable  picture  of 
selfish,  exquisite  youth.  Everything  Jennet  touches 
is  put  askew  and  while  one  likes  the  oldest  sister 
Katharine,  Jennet  holds  one  fascinated  by  her 
sheer,  willful  selfishness. 

DODSWORTH,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Har- 
court, Brace  and  Co.  S2.50 

While  each  one  of  Mr.  Lewis'  novels  is  eager- 
ly read  and  commented  on,  it  seems  that  "Dods- 
worth"  has  awakened  the  most  universally  favor- 
able comment  of  any  recent  work  by  him.  Sam 
Dodsworth  sells  his  automobile  business  and 
with  his  family  goes  through  the  experience  of 
European  travel.  The  American  husband,  the 
American  wife,  the  Europe  we  Americans  dis- 
cover, and  its  effect  on  such  as  Dodsworth,  all 
are  the  field  of  Mr.  Lewis'  investigation. 

MANY  DEVICES,  by  Roselle  Mercier 
Montgomery.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. S2.00 

There  is  a  stimulating  combination  of  intelli- 
gence joined  with  artful  poetic  form  in  this  vol- 
ume of  verse.  Mrs.  Montgomery  has  a  gift  for 
happy  expression,  and  puts  a  tang  of  worldly 
wisdom  into  her  lines  as  well.  The  sonnet  se- 
quence "To  Helen  Middle-Aged"  has  won  a  prize 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 

STREET  SCENE,  by  Elmer  Rice.  Samuel 
French.  $2.00 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Play  is  not  only  to  be  seen 
in  its  vivid  production,  but  to  be  weighed  upon 
the  printed  page.  Although  stripped  of  the  en- 
gaging realism  of  its  stage  setting,  it  makes  in- 
tensely interesting  reading,  and  from  its  pages 
rise  the  din,  the  comedy,  and  the  tragedy  of 
New  York  street  dwellers. 

Note:  It  is  suggested  that  our  members 
contribute  copies  of  their  new  works  for 
the  club  library  and  for  notice  in  these  col- 
umns. 
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who  has  communion  only  with  his  guide  book, 
and  happy  the  one  who  makes  a  real  friend  on 
the  shfp  and  runs  into  the  Smiths  in  Venice. 
True,  you  do  not  like  a  crowd — yet  you  should 
seek  a  few  congenial  companions,  even  in  your 
present  upset  state  of  mind.  Come  to  the  Club 
and  be  friendly — or  if  you  insist  on  being  an 
introvert,  come  to  the  Club  and  be  lonely. 

No.  3 

You  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  you  are  so 
hard  to  satisfy  when  you  want  so  little.  The 
trouble  is  that  you  do  not  fit  in  well  with  mod- 
ern civilization,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
getting  somewhere  else  as  fast  asi  possible.  What 
you  like  is  to  stay  put  in  a  place  where  there  are 
comfortable  chairs,  good  reading  lights,  plenty  of 
magazines  and  good  meals  served  when  you  want 
them.  You  will  find  all  these  things  at  the  Town 
Hall  Club.  Even  an  expert  kicker  like  you  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  discover  something  to  find 
fault  with.  But  go  ahead  and  try.  If  you  will 
simply  say  that  you  came  out  No.  4  in  this  test 
your  complaints  will  be  listened  to,  because  you 
are  the  kind  of  member  that  makes  a  club  go 
ahead  instead  of  standing  still. 

No.  12 

We  were  on  the  point  of  suggesting  that  you 
spend  your  vacation  in  China,  where  you  could 
enjoy  foreign  foods,  or  in  Bermuda,  where  you 
could  see  strange  colored  fish,  or  in  the  White 
Mountains,  where  you  could  be  cool,  or  at 
Provincetown,  where  you  would  be  among  inter- 
esting people,  when  it  occurred  to  us  that  you 
could  enjoy  all  these  things  at  the  Town  Hall 
Club  with  no  trouble  at  all.  Have  you  noticed 
that  Chicken  Qiow  Mein  now  frequently  appears 
on  the  menu?  And  the  fish  that  Mr.  Blackmarr 
painted  in  the  new  summer  dining  room  equal 
any  to  be  found  in  Bermuda.  As  for  coolness, 
what  could  be  pleasanter  than  to  come  out  of  the 
hot  sun  into  the  cool  lounge,  sit  by  a  window 
where  the  curtains  flutter  in  the  breeze  and  drink 
iced  tea  or  coffee  either  in  the  solitude  you  love 
or  with  some  congenial  companion  whom  you 
have  asked  to  meet  you  there?  As  for  the  in- 
teresting people — if  that  decrepit  adjective  can 
be  used  once  more — you  have  your  pick.  The 
members  of  the  Club  represent  every  activity  un- 
der the  sun.  Even  hard  shelled  hermits  like  you 
can  find  equally  peculiar  people  to  make  friends 
with. 

No.  13 

The  chances  are  that  you  are  a  man,  for  few 
women  are  so  difficult  to  please.  You  don't  like 
this,  and  you  don't  like  that — and  simple  though 
your  tastes  are  you  find  it  increasingly  hard  to 


satisfy  them  in  this  modern  age.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  spot  left,  designed  for  you  by  Provi- 
dence, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ely  and  others. 
And  that  spot  is  the  Town  Hall  Club.  Here  you 
can  find  the  solitude  you  like,  the  easy  chairs 
you  love  and  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
keep  you  in  contact  with  the  world  with  the  least 
effort  on  your  part.  Moreover,  there  is  one  new 
feature  of  the  club  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  have  all  the  joys  of  fishing  without  its 
discomforts.  Seated  before  the  screen  in  the  new 
Garden  Room,  you  can  watch  bigger  and  better 
fish  than  any  that  ever  got  away  from  you.  And 
while  you  watch  them,  you  can  eat  fresh  caught, 
excellently  cooked  fish,  better  than  any  you  ever 
bought  on  the  way  home  from  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. 

No.  23 

You  like  to  stay  at  home  and  be  comfortable 
and  not  be  bothered,  but  since  someone  is  always 
after  you  to  do  something  you  don't  want  to  do 
you  sometimes  feel  that  the  only  way  to  get 
peace  is  to  flee  to  the  other  ends  of  the  earth. 
You  are  in  danger  of  selling  that  stock  that  they 
told  you  to  put  away  and  forget  and  spending 
the  proceeds  on  rides  in  rickshaws  and  gondolas. 
But  it  is  foolish  to  buy  peace  at  any  price  when 
you  can  have  it  for  nothing.  You  will  find  peace 
measured  in  hours  at  the  Town  Hall  Club.  The 
aim  of  the  Club  is  to  entertain  those  who  want 
to  be  entertained  and  leave  alone  those  who  want 
to  be  left  alone.  Make  known  your  wishes  by 
labelling  yourself  a  number  23,  and  you  will  be 
left  in  your  secluded  corner  until  you  get  over 
this  grouch. 

No.  123 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  suggest  a  vacation  re- 
sort to  one  as  fussy  as  you,  and  we  racked  our 
brains  to  think  of  a  place  that  would  suit  all 
sides  of  your  nature.  At  last  it  came!  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning  the  Ideal  Spot  for  a  123  pre- 
sented itself.  Dear  Sir  or  Madam,  the  place  for 
you  this  summer  is  the  Town  Hall  Club.  The 
Town  Hall  Club  is  free  from  dust,  mosquitoes 
and  motor  cars.  No  hot  dog  stand  spoils  its 
serenity.  In  this  haven  you  will  not  sit  upon 
spiders  nor  find  ants  in  your  sugar.  Moreover, 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  theatres  or  movies 
that  you  love  by  walking  a  few  blocks  from  the 
door.  If  it  rains,  you  will  not  need  to  go  home 
in  an  open  car  on  a  dark  and  muddy  road,  with 
Fate  awaiting  you,  horribly  disguised  as  a  nail 
destined  to  puncture  your  tire.  In  the  city  you 
are  always  looked  after.  It  is  somebody's  re- 
sponsibility to  give  you  a  good  dinner  at  the 
Club,  to  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  arrange  for  your 
parties  and  provide  you  with  ash  trays.  And 
Mr.  Whalen  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  home. 


THE  TOWN  HALL  CLUB 
123  West  43rd  Street  New  York  City 
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To  the  Members  of  The  Town  Hall  Club : 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Club  is  mine  for  the  first 
time.  Many  pleasant  things  come  to  mind 
which  I  would  like  to  say  about  our  most  inter- 
esting membership,  the  delightful,  cool  place 
the  Club  is  for  lunching,  teaing,  dining,  or 
dropping  in  to  meet  friends.  But  instead,  I 
am  going  to  use  my  moment  of  broadcasting  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  you  all  to  bring  into 
the  Club  membership  your  friends  who  would 
use  and  enjoy  it,  now,  before  the  initiation  fee 
is  increased,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  next  fall 
or  winter.  While  there  are  more  places  for 
men  than  for  women  members,  a  woman's  ap- 
plication will  be  passed  more  quickly  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  that  of  a  man.  People  of 
cultural  interests  are  prospective  members  of 
the  Town  Hall  Club. 

FRANCIS  H.  SISSON, 

President, 


July  1,  1929. 


